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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


There are in Englifh often long trains of words allied by their 
meaning and derivation ; as, to beat , a bat , batoon , a battle , a beetle , 
a battle-door , to batter , butter , a kind of glutinous compofition for 
food. All thefe are of fimiiar fignification, and perhaps derived from 
the Latin batuo. Thus take , touchy tickle , tack , tackle ; all imply a 
local conjunction, from the Latin targo, tetigi , tadium. 

From two are formed tvjain, twice, twenty, twelve, twins , twine, 
twifl, twirl, twig, twitch, twinge, between , betwixt, twilight, twibil. 

The following remarks, extra&ed from Wallis, are ingenious, but 
of more (ubtlety than folidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every 
language be enlarged without end. 

Sn ufually implies the no/e, and what relates to it. From the La- 
tin nafus are derived the French nes and the Englifh nofe ; and nej/e, 
a promontory, as projecting like a nofe. But as if from the conio- 
nants ns taken from nafus , and trani poled, that they may the better 
correfpond, Jh denotes nafus ; and thence are derived many words 
that relate to the nofe, as fnout, fneeze , fnore, Jnort , J near , flicker, 
/not, fnevit , fnite, fluff, /truffle, fnaffle, jnarle , J nudge . 

There is another Jn , which may perhaps be derived from the Latin 
ftmio, as jnake, /neak, /nail, /nart ; fo like wife /nap and /natch, /mb, 
fnitb 

Bl implies a blafi \ as, blow, blajl, to blaf, to blight, and, meta- 
phorically, to blaft one's reputation ; bleat, bleak , a bleak place, to 
look bleak or weather-beaten, bleak, b ay, bleach, blujler, blurt, bltfier , 
blab, bladder, bleb, blifter , blubber-lip' t , blubber -cheek t, bloted, blote- 
hernvgs, blaft, blaze, to blow , that is, bloftom , bloom ; and perhaps 
blood and blujh . 

In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agree- 
ment between the letters and the thing fignified ; and therefore the 
founds of letters lmaller, (harper, louder, c!ofer, fofter, ftronger, 
clearer, more obfeure, and moie ftridulous, do very often intimate 
the like effe&s in the things fignihed. 

Thus words that begin with ftr intimate the force and efredt of 
the thing fignified, as if probably derived from or ftrenuus ; 

as, ftrong , ftrength , Jirew, Jlnke, Jlreake , ftroke, ft ripe, ft rive, ftrife , 
ft niggle, ft rout, Jtrut, ftr etc a, ftr ait, ft rid, ftr eight, that is, narrow, 
di ft rain, ftr e/s, diflreft, firing , ft rap, ftr earn, ft reamer , ftr and, ftnp, 
ftray, Jtruggle , Ji range , firide, Jiraddle. 

St in like manner implies ftrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much 
Only as is fufficient to preferve what has been already communi- 
cated, rather than acquire any new degree ; as if it were derived 
from the Latin fto : for example, ftand,Jtay, that is, to remain, or to 
prop ; ftaffl, fhy, that is, to oppofe ; /top, to stuff', stifle , to stay, that 
is, to ftop ; a flay, that is, an obfta.de ; stick, stut, stutter, st amine r, 
stagger, stickle , stick, stake, a (harp pale, and any thing depofited 
at play ; stock, stem , sting, to sting , stink, stitch, stud, stanchion, 
stub, stubble, to stub up, stump, whence stumble, stalk , to stalk , step, 
to stamp with the feet, whence to stamp, that is, to make an impreflion 
and a (lamp ; stow, to flow, to beftow, steward or stoward, stead, 
steady, steadfaft, stable, a stable, a stall , to stall, stool, stall, still, stall, 
stallage, stall, stage, still adj. and still adv. stale, stout, sturdy , steed, 
stoat , stallion, stiff, stark-dead, to starve with hunger or cold ; stone, 
steel , stern, stanch, to stanch blood, to stare , steep, steeple , stair, stan- 
dard, a dated meafure, stately . In all thefe, and perhaps fome others, 
ft denotes fomething firm and fixed. 

T 'hr implies a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thrift, 
throng , throb, through, threat, threaten, thrall, throws . 

Wr imply fome fort of obliquity or diftortion, as wry, to wreathe , 
wreft, wreftle, wring, wrong , wnnch, wrench , wrangle, wrinkle , 
wrath , wreak , wrack, wretch, wrijt. wrap . 

Sw Imply a filent agnation, or a fofter kind of lateral motion ; as 
/way, Jwag, to J way , fw agger, /werve, Jweat, /weep, JzvJl, Jwbn, 
Jwing, jwift, /weet, /witch, Jwinge. 

Nor is there much difference of ftn in finoolhe, /mug, /mile, /mirk, 
/mite, which figmfks the fame as to ftrike, but is a lbfter word ; /mall, 
finell, /rack, /mot hey, /mart, a /mart blow properly fignifies fuch a kind 
of ftroke as witr/ an originally filent motion implied in fin, proceeds 
to a quick violence, denoted by ar fuddenly ended, as is fhewn 
by t. 

Cl denote a kind of adhefton or tenacity, as in cleave , clay , cling, 
climb , clamber , clammy , cfajp, to clafp , to clip, to clincfi, cloak, clog, 
clofi, to cloje, a clod, a dot, as a ilot of blood, clouted cream, a clut- 
ter, a clufter. 

Bp implies a kind of diftipation or expanfton, efpecially a quick 
one, particularly if there be an r, as if it were from Jpargo ov Jeparo : 
for example, fipread, Jpring , /prig, fprout, fprinkle, fplit,/plinter, /pill, 
Jpit , /putter, J patter . 

Bl denotes a kind of filent fall, or a lefs obfervable motion ; as in 
/lime, Jlide, /lip, flipper, Jly, fteigkt, flit, flow, /lack, flight, fling, 
flap. 

And fo likewife a/h, in era/!?, ra/h, gaflo, fa/b, clajb , la/h, fla/h , 
pla/h, tra/h, indicates fomething acting more nimbly and (harply. 
But v/h, in crujh, ru/h, gujh, flu/h, blu/h, brujb , hujh, pu/h, implies 
fomething as acting more obtufely and dully. Yet in both there is 
indicated a fwift and hidden motion, not inftantaneous, but gradual, 
by the continued found Jh. 

1 hus in fling, fling, ding , /wing, cling, flng, wring, fling, the ting- 
ling of the termination ng, and the lharpnefs of the vowel ?, imply 
the continuation of a very (lender motion or tremor, at length indeed 
vanilhing, but not fuddenly interrupted. But in fink, wink, Jink, 
dink, think, think, that end in a mute confonant, there is alio indi- 
cated a fudden ending. 

Jf there be an /, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, J prinkle , 
twinkle, there is implied a frequency, or iteration of fmall ads. And 
the fame frequency of ads, but lefs hibtile by reafon of the clearer 
vowel a, is indicated in jangle , tangle, ipangle , mangle, wrangle, 
hr angle, dangle ; as alio in mumble , grumble, jumble, tumble, ftu?nble, 
rumble,, crumble, fumble. But at the fame time the cloie u implies 
fomething obfeure or obtunded , and a congeries of confonants mbl. 




denotes a confufed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in rtdnbk 
jcamble, Jcr amble, wamble, amble ; but in thefe there is fomething 
acute. & 

In nimble , the acutenefs of the vowel denotes celerity. In fparkU 
fp denotes diftipation, ar an acute crackling, k a hidden interruption’ 
l a frequent iteration ; and in like manner in fprinkle, unlefs hi ma y 
imply the fubtility of the diflipated guttules. Thick and thin differ 
in that the former ends with an obtufe confonant, and the later 
with an acute. 

Jn like manner, in fqueek , fqueak, fqtieal, Cquall braul, wraul , jaul 
fpaul, /creek, J hreek , jhrtl , /harp, J hrivel wrinkle , crack, crajh, daj\ 
gna/h , pla/b, crujh, hu/h , hifle, fl/fe, whiff, /oft, jarr, hurl, curl, 
whirl, buz, lufsle , fpindle, dwindle, twine , twift, and in many more* 
we may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of founds with the things 
fignified : and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce any language 
which I know can be compared with ours. So that one mono- 
fyllable word, of which kind are almoft all ours, emphatically 
expreftes what in other languages can fcarce be explained but by 
compounds, or decompounds, or ibxnetimes a tedious circumlo- 
cution. 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin ; but 
the greateft part of them were communicated by the 
intervention of the French ; as grace , face , elegant, ele- 
gance , refemble. 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin 
are formed from the prefent tenfe, and fome from the 
fupines. 

From the prefent are formed fpend, expend , expendo- 
conduce , conduco •, defpife-, defpicio ; approve , approbo; 
conceive, concipio. " 

From the lupines, fupplicate , fuppiiro ; demonfirate 
demonftro ; difpofe , difpono ; expatiate, expatior ; fup- 
prefs, fupprimo ; exempt, eximo. 

Nothing is more apparent, thnn that Wallis goes too far in queft 
of originals. Many of thefe which feem lelefted as immediate de- 
pendents from the Latin, are apparently French, as conceive, approve, 
expofe , exempt . 

Some words purely French, not derived from the 
Latin, we have transierred into our language ; as, gar- 
den, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, front the 
French jar dm, jar tier, bouclier, avancer, cryer, t! aider ; 
though indeed, even of thefe, part is of Latin original. * 

As to many words which we have in common with the Germans 
it is doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the La- 
tins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from feme 
common original; as, mine, vimmi ; votnd, ventus ; went, vein ; 
way, via ; watt, vallum ; wallow, volvo ; wool, vellus ; will, vclo; 
worm, vermis ; worth, virtus wa/p, vefpa ; day, dies ; draw, 'tiaho ; 
tame, domo, cx’yaco ; yoke, jngum, bevy o? ; over, upper, fu per, tVer; 
a.m, fum, £ .p ; break, frango ; fly, vo!o ; Ihr , , Ho. 1 make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than tie Latin; and it is 
no lefs cei tain, that the Latin, which boirowed a great number of 
words, not only from the Greek, efpecially the Aiolick, but from 
other neighbouring languages, as the Ofcan and others, which have 
long become obfoiete, received not a few from the Teutonick. It is 
cerium, that tne Lnglilli, Geiman, and other i eutomck langiiaires, 
retained lome derived fom the Greek, which the Latin has notfas 
path, pfad, ax, aebs, nut, ford, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle , mtiglc, 
moon, year, grave, graff, to grave, to /crape, whole, heal, from 
•mayor, apr/I, fitlec, pyaAo;, iMyw’ie, fn-n'm, ijvyf, yedpu, CMC, 

eiMu). Since they received thele immediately from the Greeks, with- 
out the intervention of the Latin language, why may not’ other 
words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they 
be likewile found among the .Latins. 

Our anceftors were ftudious to form borrowed words, 
however long, into monofyllables ; and not only cut 
oil' the formative terminations, but cropped the firft fyl- 
lable, efpecially in words beginning with a vowel •, and 
rejected not only vowels in the middle, but likewile 
confonants of a weaker found, retaining the ftronger, 
which feem the bones of words, or changing them^for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might 
become the fofter ; but efpecially tranfoofing their order, 
that they might the moie readily be pronounced with- 
out the intermediate vowels. For example, in expendo, 
fpend ; exemplum, fample j excipio, / cape ; extraneus, 
jlrange extradlum, Jlretch'd-, excrucio, to feretv ; ex- 
fcorio, to four ; excorib, to fccurge j excortico, to 
ferdteh ; and others beginning with ex : as alfo, emen- 
do, to mend ; epifcopus, bijhop ; in Danifh Bifp ; epi- 

flola, pijlle j holpitale, fpittle ; Hilpania, Spain-, hilto- 
ria, Jlory. 

Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently 
miltaken. 

7 he following are fomewhat harder, Alexander , S aider ; Elifaletha, 
Jetty, apis, bee, aper, bur-, p palling into L, as in hijbop ; and by 

cutting 
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lia ic reftored in the irtiddlc ; 
cutting off a t ‘ 1C , fay bear-, as for lang, long ; tor 

but for the old bar orb , brawn, p being changed into b, 

bain, ^ne-,forfi<me, fione ,jp g > changcd into oc, as iti pignus. 

and a tranfpofed, as m the beginning, and 

. . 7/jaii ; cc^O'lTY.ti J ox > ^ £>. ^ ; Tether • 


* j cinare . wary, warn, ? 

vere, ware, whence founded like our w, and the mo- 

the Latin -z> confonant mrme ^ q[ the ] etter /, that 

dern found of the -v cen^ whkh had the found of <p, and the mo- 

is, the ^, ollC ; i Letter V was that of the Greek <p or ph -, ulcus, 
dernfounu of tlic J f orr0 w, for r awful ; mgemum , en- 

ulcere, ulcer ft, would rather derive it from 

wn . , - tt cucullus, a cowl. . 

jeaum, t0 Jft f p ’ es jomewhat harder ; from tempore, time from 
]heic*-‘ rlnmina dame ; as the French homme , femme , non:, 
nomine,^ ; f ^ mina ’ n0 mine. Thus pagina, page -, pot i 

from homine ’ ‘ haruSj can . tentorium, tent ; precor, pray ; prseda, 

Tpy/Il, fpeculor, Jh. P'i". f'y- “P l,co ' im t‘ 3 ’ rep, ‘ C0 ’ 

//, ’.omplico. -he »f -h. f,l- 

A ad, fpiri.us, ft#,, debi.um, 

lables may be le i , clericus, clerk ; quietus, 

“iti. Tf,., V . feparo, * to., 
lum ,’stS; pallaciuni, palace, place ; tabula,™/, rawl, wraul. 


quit 

ilabulum, > r r t - 

brawl, ftle bra ^ qus one q{ a fofccr f oun d, or even a 

h rfvUable romndus. round; fragilis, frail -, fecurus, fun ; re- 

’count ; ’fubitaneus, fuddain, foon ; fuperare, to four; peri- 
c=W; labile, marvel; as magnus, matn ; dignorf deign ; 

rmoo stain; tinftum, ’taint; pingo, pant; praedan, reft. 

The contritions may feem harder, where many of them meet, 
ivrk church ; prelbyter, fnest ; faenftanus, fexton ; 

Ifriiic td. W f fagk. tofc f f» 

/‘ and , into cb, which are letters near-a-lun ; fngefco freeze; 
frisref ntr frejh, fc into Jh, as above in bijhop, fljh . fo in fcapha, Jhff, 
fat and refrigefco, refrejh ; but virefco JreJh; phlebotomus , fleam; 
bov’ina, beef; vitulina, veal; feutifer , flu, re; pcemtentia, penance; 
iandtuarium, fancluary, [entry ; qusfitio , chafe ; perquifit.o, ftrebafe ■ 
an" uilla, eel ; infula, ijle. He, ifland. Hand ; infhletta, iflet, uet ; eygh 
and more contraftedly cy, whence Owfney, Ruley, Ely ; exammare, to 
trnn namely by reiecling from the beginning and end e and o, ac- 
cording to the ufual manner, the remainder xamin, which the baxons, 
who did not ufe *, writ cfamen, or Jcamen is contratped min Jean ; 
as from dominus, don ; nomine, noun; abornmo, ban; and moeed 
ar ,um examen they turned into feiame ; for which we fay Jwarme by 
infertino- r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, store ; fedilc, 
stool; irk, wet; fudo , Jweat ; gaudium, gay ; jocusyoy; fuccu,, 
mice; catena, chain; caliga, calga ; chaufe, chauffe, Fr. bofe ; ex- 
tinsuo, stanch, /quench, quench, stmt ; foras. forth ; fpecies, fptce ; 
recuo read ; adjuvo, aid; alui, asvum, ay, age, ever; itoccus, lock j 
excerpo. [rate, f rabble , /crawl; extravagus, stray, straggle; col- 
letlum, clot, cluick ; colligo, coil; recoil i go. recoil ; fevero ,fwcar; 
ftndulus, Jhnll ; procurator, prexv ; pulio, to pu/h \ calamus, a quill ; 
impetere. to impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax ; and v&nefco, vanui, wane ; 
f) llabare, to Jpelh, puteus, pit ; granum, corn ; compnmo, cramp, 

crump, crumple, crinkle. . . . . in 

Some may feem hariher, yet may not be rejefled, for it at lead 

appears that Fome of them are derived from proper nameo, and 
there are others whole etymology is acknowledged by every body ; 
as Alexander, Elick, Scavder , Sander, Sandy, Sanny ; Eliza- 
beth, Elizabeth, Fhfabeth , Betty, BeSsy Margareta, Margaret, Mar - 
get, Meg, Peg ; Maria, Mary , Mai Pal Malkin, Maw kin. Mawkes ; 
Matth^eus, Mattha, Matthew ; Martha, Matt. Pat ; Gulielmus, 
IVtllelnus- Girolamo , Guillaume, IS i lli am. H ill , Bui , Wilkin, ll ic‘ 

ken, Wicks, Weeks. # 

Thus cariophyllus, flos ; gerofilo, Ital. giriflee, gilofer, Fr. giUi- 
flower, which the vulgar call julyflower, as if derived from the 
month July ; petrofelmum, parfly ; portulaca, purflain ; cydonium, 
quince ; cydoniatum, quiddeny ; perftcum, peach ; eruca, eruke, which 
they corrupt to ear-wig, as if it took its name from the ear ; annulus 
geminus, a gimmal or gimhal ring ; and thus the word gimbal and 
jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven ; quelques 
chofes, kick/haws. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, 
however forced, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any 
one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, efpecially as they fo 
much affe&ed monofyllables ; and, to make them found the fofter, 
took this liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranfpofing, 
and foftening them. 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, 
that many of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
Danifh, Dutch, and Teutonick languages, and other dialetts, and 
fome taken more lately from the French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has 
a different origin ; aS. to bear a burden, from fero ; but to bear , whence 
birth, bom, bairn, comes from pario ; and a bear, at leaft if it be of 
Latin original, from /era 1 hus jerch, a ft(h, from perca ; but 
perch, a meafure, from pertica , and likewife to perch . To J pell is 
from fyllaba ; but /pell, an inchantment, by which it is believed that 
the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them againft 
the maker's will, from expello ; and /pell, a meftenger, from epistola ; 
whence go/pel, good- J pel, or god-fpell. Thus free/e, or freeze, from _/>/- 
gefco ; but freeze , an archke&omc word, from zepborus 5 but free/e , 


for doth, from Fnfla, or perhaps from frigefco, as being more fit 

than any other ior keeping yfft ", O n 0 fyllables, compounded 
There are many words among as. even mono} ^ and 

of two or more words,, at leart lemng . as . from 
comp, -iling l/ flj :,rd Jr.m f~.ee I from 

Wf, furl, I from It Of !(•! <” It™, “ d fl , nd a diiL Jut. 

out; f nd from the fame ./N nd wkh lef -' noife and force ; but /putter 
of Sc obfcoL .. fomething between 

S SSS of mnr St£ « 

bm : obfcnrelyconfoiedf diflinfl noife, in which if 

chiefly d '< V fmg e .Son' of fc. with . nefe , 

ark, comes fpat k, hg n ”> ln § f acute noi f e , and k, the mute 

confonantf imL^s’its’being U 

of diffufing o, ' ending ■ 

To which adding the termination mg, it becomes fp, g . 

IS jpr imports, its lharpnefs the termination mg, and Jaft / ft 
f rllte La tremulous, ends in the mute confonant g denotes the 
f rMpn pndincr of any motion, that it is meant in its prnnaiy figni 
Son of a Jingle not a complicated exilition. Hence we call ffrtng 
XteShas tn’elaibck force; as alfo a fountain of water, and 
thence the origin of any thing ; and to fprmg, to germinate , a 
ftff Ll of t ° he four feafons. From the fam c/ P r and is formed 

Loll, and with the termination ig, fpng; of which the following, 
Jor the moft part, is the difference ; fprout, of a groffer found, im- 
ports a fatter^ or crofler bud; /prig, of a flende-er found, denotes a 
{mailer flioot. In like manner, from str of the verb strive, and out, 
comes st rout and strut From the fame r/r, and the termination 
Ife, is made struggle; and this gl imports, but without any great 
noife, by reafon of the obfeure found of the vowel u In like man- 
ner, from throw and roll is made trull; and almoft in the fame Jenfe 
is trundle, from throw or thn st, and rundle. 1 hus grafl or greugh i> 
compounded of grave and rough ; and trudge from treaa or trot, and 

drudge. 


In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difeover great faga- 
city and great extravagance, an ability to do much de- 
feated by the defire ol doing more than enough. . -t 

may be remarked, , 

1 . That Wallis’s derivations are often lo made, that 

by the fame licence any language may dc deduced from 

any other. . 

2. That he makes no diftindtion between words imme- 
diately derived by us from the Latin, and thofe which, 
being copied from other languages, can therefore dfiOiU 
no example of the genius of the Englifh language, oi 
its laws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great 
harfhnefs and violence, words apparently Teutonick •„ 
and therefore, according to his own declaration, pro- 
bably older than the tongue to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erro- 
neous. 

SYNTAX. 

The eftablKhed practice of grammarians requires that I (hould here 
treat of the Syntax ; but our language has lo little indention, or va - 6 
riety of terminations, that its couftrudlion neither requires nor ad- 
mits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally omitted it; and John- 
fon, whofe defire of following the writers upon the learned languages 
made him think a fyntax indifpenfably necefiary, has published fuck 
petty obfervations as were better omitted. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the no- 
minative in number and perfon ; as, Thou fiiefi from 
good ; He runs to death. 

Our adjedtives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubflantives -the noun poffeflive is the geni- 
tive; as, His father's glory % The fun's heat. 

Verbs tranfitive requite an oblique cafe ; as, He loves 
me You fear him. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe : He gave this 
to me ; He took this from me ; He fays this of me ; He 
came with me. 

PROSODY. 

It is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modern lan- 
guages, to omit their Profody. So that of the Italians is negie&ed 
by Buomattci ; that of the French by Defmarais ; and that of the 
Englifh by Wallis, Cooper , and even by Johnfon though a poet. But 
as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a grammar, I have 
thought it proper to infert them. 

Prcfody comprifes crthcephy , or the rules of pronuncia- 
tion ; and orthometry , or the laws of verification. 

^ ’ 1 PJ^ONVN- 




